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Godfrey is displeased, and refuses to give up the/manner Godfrey Laycock proceeded with me to 
letter of attorney, and threatens to thwart G. F.’s| get a power from me, which as soon as I had en- 
interest in the affair all he can. As he was at|quired into the character of the man, I revoked. 





my house talking about it, he told me the estate 
had been offered to thee. On my telling them 
[G. F. and his sister] they have requested me to 
write to thee, and desire thou wilt be pleased to 
favour them so far as to tell me where it lies? In 
what condition? If occupied; by whom? And 
what may be the value of it? 

“The long time which has elapsed since 1 saw 
thee, may almost allow me to say, I am a stranger 
to thy person, yet the intimate acquaintance ] 
have with thy character, affords we room to be- 
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For “The Friend.” 
George Fox’s bequest to Friends of Philadelphia, 
and the Reason why our city missed having 
the free Botanical Garden he intended for it. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

We will now turn to the consideration of the 
movements made by the heirs at law of George 
Fox to recover the lands. A letter from a valu- 
able Friend, of Leicester, Edward Gulson, may be 
first introduced. , 


serving the indigent. My father has often ex- 
pressed his pleasure and gratitude for thy kind 
assistance in opening a communication between 
him and my uncle Thomas’ children. He was 
well at my house yesterday. My dear love to thy 
brother John, he, as well as most of the travelling 
Awericans who have favored me with their com- 
pany, is at times the subject of conversation by 
my fireside, but more often the object of my 
thoughts. All [ have ever learnt concerning him 
since his departure, has been either from other 
hands than his own, or directed to others than 
mine. Had I had any thing worth his accept- 
ance, I have often thought I could have taken 
much pleasure in communicating it. Be pleased 
to tell him my wife has brought me another girl 
and two boys since he was here, and we think 
them full as interesting as our girl which he took 
so much notice of. I am about going to Coventry, 
where I expect to meet Samuel Emlen and C. 
Peyton, this evening. Thy answer will oblige 
thy respectful and loving friend, 
Epw’p GuLson.” 


The niece of Wm. Clark, and heir of Thomas 
Lower, hearing of George Fox’s claim to the land, 
sent him copies of the papers in her hands; and 
it appears a copy of Israel Pemberton’s letter 
which Godfrey Laycock had not furnished to him. 
On this George wrote to Israel 


“ Polesworth, January 24th, 1759. 

‘<I received the copy of the letter you were so 
obliging to send some time ago, by Godfrey Lay- 
cock, which he was not so generous as to acquaint 
me with, but his proceeding with me was not just. 
He told me he hada right to a part of that estate, 
although I was not so great a stranger to it as he 
might think I was. My father was very sensible 
there was an estate that he had been oftentimes 
told was his right; but he being dilatory in the 
oe of these G. F. [the present claimant] need | affair, set me a pattern to be the same. But as I 
under no uneasiness, his claim being by de-|have a great family, and have occasion for my 
scent, I tell them, the finding them [the deeds] |right, and desire no more, I have given myself 
— they may leave to the heirs of the co-|and friends some charge and trouble to prove that 
eirs. As G. Fox’s letter of attorney [to Laycock]|I am the only surviving heir of George Fox. As 


was not executed before a magistrate, I su e|there is no estate conveyed to any person in 
It will net be regarded in America. Nevertheleas ~ ya 


G. Fox, (by advice of his friends who dislike the 
terms as well as the person they were made with, 
he being a bankrupt,) has revoked it, and em- 
Ployed one in London to send orders to Philadel-|there is no other heir but me. He has been ac- 
Phia to publish the revoke. His sister tells me, quainted with all the affair, and knows in what 


“ Leicester, 18th of 6th month, 1758. 

“ ESTEEMED FRIEND Isr. PEMBERTON :— 

“A neighbour of mine, sister to George Fox, 
a poor man of Polesworth, in this county, heir to 
old George Fox, bas been with me several times 
on the occasion of Godfrey Laycock’s having been 
with her brother, and procured a letter of attorney 
from him to recover an estate in Pennsylvania 
which he believed belonged to him as heir of his 
aforesaid uncle. Without any other obligation 
than the tie of social benevolence, I have taken 
opportunities of enquiring of Americans and Euro- 

ns who have been in America, if they have 
eard of any such estate, and assisted her by get- 
ting what light I could into the case, but she has 
not yet been able, by all the enquiry made here 
and elsewhere, to learn assuredly its situation. 
They find that G. Fox had, by deeds of lease and 
release, signed October 1681, for the considera- 
tion of £25 sterling paid to Wm. Penn, 1250 
tcres of land granted to him, which were to be 
setout by the commissioners appointed in the fore- 
going July. These deeds are in the hands of one 
of the descendants of the co-heiresses of G. F.’s 
widow. She and the heirs of the other co-heiresses 
chim by the will of the widow of G. Fox, she by 
the will of her husband. I doubt not they hav- 
ing seen it as proved in Doctor’s Commons. It 
consisted of eleven papers, signed G. F., and re- 
fers to other papers which are supposed to contain 
the devise of this estate to his widow. For the 


to give me leave, to come over this spring. 


|The gentlewoman at Carlisle, acted with honor 
and honesty, and sent me the copy of the writings, 
and likewise sent word by letter that if there was 
a right heir, she did not desire to deprive him of 
his right. Which Mr. Gulson can testify, as he 
saw the letter she sent. So if you please to do 
me the favour, to give me your opinion of what 
the real value is, and [ can find a proper person 
that I can confide in to impower, I should be glad 
to stay with my family, and if you have a desire 
to purchase, you shall have the first refusal of it, 


lieve thou wilt not let slip this opportunity of|as by character [you] will do justice. Your an- 


swer will greatly oblige, 
Your friend and most humble servant, 
GxrorGE Fox.” 


By a letter from Edw. Gulson to Israel Pem- 
berton, which is without date, but must have 
been written early in the summer of 1760, we are 
informed that George Fox and his sister rise and 
fall in their terms, according as the people who 
advise them vary in their idea of the value. They 
authorized Edward to offer it to Israel for one 
thousand pounds sterling, as much below its 
value. Edward advised them to advertise the 
property, and sell it to the highest bidder, and 
that then Israel could have a chance of purchas- 
ing it if he wished to. The letter then goes on 
to speak of other matters. 

“T join thee in the esteem and love of our 
friend Joseph White. He had been here before 
the receipt of thine. I have heard he is gone for 
Ireland. Some fears and jealousies, I have heard 
from my intimacy with an American, exercised 
Friends’ minds on account of the late Abraham 
Farrington’s visit to these parts. But if the same 
degree of strength and ability showed themselves 
through the whole course of his journey as here, 
there was nothing to fear from his zeal. It ap- 
peared not at all to exceed the measure of Divine 
wisdom. My mind was much affected by the 
power of his ministry. Not many have appeared 
amongst us endowed with a greater degree of di- 
vine discernment, love or authority, than he. In 
our Quarterly Meeting for discipline, he was led 
to speak of the state, not only of the Friends pre- 
sent, but of those acting in the disciplive thereof, 
whom he never saw, so justly, clearly and fully, 
as astonished those who had left them at home. 
I have been often bowed in thankfulness for the 
great degree of divine favour conferred by his 
visit to us. His attendance in our Quarterly, his 
stay till our First-day meeting following, and the 
wetness of the weather, afforded me about a week 
of his company, iv which my mind was drawn 
with much love towards him, lamenting the in- 
firmities of his old age, and grieved that anything 
should in the least hinder him in the performing 


George Fox’s will in Doctor's Commons, I shall|of his duty, or render wearisome and painful, the 
now look for my right, and hope, if it please God| travelling in that service which his Master had 
I\called him to, and qualified him so eminently for. 
doubt not that Mr. Gulson can satisfy you that) His gift in discipline was great, and his labour 


therein joyfully received, as was that of the other 
Friends from the same quarter. The help of hir 
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who might be thought the busiest of them all by|reason for asserting to several that I had called : ae 
some, was very acceptable,—but a little impa-|him a rogue. “Daily Worries. 
tience to obtain a good purpose, serves the unruly) ‘I have since had the opportunity of knowing] A late writer* has well said, in regard to the 
to make much noise about. Nevertheless be it/the contents of the writing signed by G. Fox,/|little troubles and annoyances which we dail 
known amongst you, that there are in Kurope,|from one that has perused it, and am assured by/ meet with in our passage through life, “that we 
many lovers of good order acquainted with the|him, that it is both a deed and conveyance of the| make the best of them, when we make the least of 
spirit of discipline, and to these none have been|land, with a — of attorney to sell, and to take|them.” Not that we should pass them by with 
more acceptable than the Americans. Abraham|one half of the price of it to his own use. The|careless indifference, or with a feeling that it is 
visited only three of our five Monthly Meetings, |chief reason for his not making use of the power) beneath us to notice such trifling matters; but 
stayed over Quarterly Meeting, and went for Lon-|is that he has been informed, and undoubtedly it|that we should endeavor to meet them and bear 
don, where he died. Since I began tu write,|is true, that though our friend G. Fox’s eldest\them in a state of calm watchfulness and sereni 
Jobn Bradford, a valuable Friend, came to my|brother, was his heir at law, and of course, on the|of mind, accepting them all as part of the disci 
house. In conversation he mentioned Abraham,| death of G. Fox was vested with the title to all|line needed for our instruction and correction in 
with much affection to his memory, and great/his lands, yet before it can be known whether the|our heaven-ward journey; knowing that they be- 
esteem of his extraordinary service, he accom-| present George has any title, and to how much, it| fall us only through the permission of a merciful 
pavied him about four months. Hesays Abraham| must be known whether the said eldest brother| Heavenly Father, whose eye is over all his works, 
told him he had had a concern to make the visit) made a will or not, and if he made one, in what|and who by their means, may enable us to per. 
thirty years before he came. ‘ His service, as it) manner he devised the residuary part of his estate. | ceive our weakness, and besetments ; wean us from 
justly deserved, had great place in the minds of|If intestate, what children he left. Our laws re-|too close an enjoyment of the things of this life, 
many who gladly heard him, and tended to the|specting the estates of intestates, have been altered |and lead us towards a fuller reference to and com- 
reviving of the = of the humble and lowly|in some parts at several times. To ascertain the|}munion with Him as the source and centre of all 
minded, to the relief of the needy and oppressed,|rights of the present George these matters must|our happiness. 
to the comfort of the mourners, to the strength-|be clearly proved, and a table of genealogy made.| When we thus come to look upon these little 
ening of faith whereby the weak becathe strong|If this George be the only son of the first George’s|trials as a portion of this needed discipline, they 
in the Lord, and in the power of his spirit, waxed] eldest brother, he will have the whole estate. If|appear of much greater interest and importance 
bold, and were made valiant for the cause of|there were more children, and he the eldest, he}to us than we may have hitherto attached to them, 
Truth. His labours, in short, were not in vain,| will have no more than a double share, and if he/and it is therefore well for us to seek to ascertain 
but great, and greatly blessed to the good of|be a grandson, his right is still less. Before any|for what purpose they are permitted to befall us, 
many who retain a fresh, lively and thankful re-|thing can be determined, these matters must be|—these outward tests which show us the hidden 
membrance of the services he was engaged in and|clearly set forth. It should likewise be known|dispositions of our hearts. “We meet with some 
to admiration furnished and fitted for.’ who has the original deeds from Wm. Penn to| annoyance or other,—it brings to light our ¢mpa 
“«T gladly received the account of thy brother|G. Fox, for if they remain in the hands of the|tience ; we are disappointed in some expectation— 
John’s engagement, having often desired his per-|heirs of Thomas Lower, as the land has been up-|and we find that we are wanting in submission; 
severance ; be pleased to remember my love to| wards of 40 years in their possession, and before} look, or a word touches our pride—and 80 on. 
him and Daniel [Stanton] and accept the same,|the patent was issued to Lower, it appears from} «Now if we viewed our daily worries in this 
from thy loving friend, Epw. GuLsoN.” |the minutes of the Proprietary’s Commissioners, | light, how much real good should we get out of 
all the other executors of George Fox released to|them. There would be a high interest about out 
Lower, these considerations will operate much in|commonest life. We should feel of each petty 
favour of the possessor, as it has been sometimes|yexation or disturbance, ‘This is only another 
alleged that unlocated lands in America, have)Jittle test sent to prove me, to show me what isin 
been in England deemed a chattel, and we know| my heart,’ and so, instead of daring to fret against 


E Js on|in the infancy of this province, they were often|such discipline, we should humble ourselves under 
15th 9th month last, with the enclosed writing} considered as such and transferred by executors.|the mighty hand of God. ‘Surely it is meet td 


of G. Fox, revoking his power of attorney to Gud-| Many valuable estates here, are held on that title,|be said unto God, I have borne chastisement, I 
frey Laycock. A few days after the receipt of|to the barring any claim of the heir at law. will not offend any more. That which J see not, 
thy letter, a singularly distressing affliction in my| « The advice thou gave to advertise and sell to| seach thou me; if I have done iniquity, I will do 
fumily turned my mind from every common con-|the highest bidder, was the best they could have,|so no more.’ 
cern, and of course prevented my writing to thee,|if the title were clear, unless they could wait till) « If ever we fret against our troubles, it shows 
and if G. Laycock returning to England did not|it might be sold in the usual manner on credit.| that we have a very imperfect sense of our exceed 
make it necessary now, should not essay to write.|To prevent any just grounds for reflections, I|ing sinfulness. If we remembered that God dis 
os Very soon after I received the revocation, I\ think it will be best to communicate to G. Fox, covers ip us much lurking sin, and that he is 
informed G. L. of it, and offered to show it to|such parts of this letter as immediately concern| daily making use of his own method for detecting 
him, and would have urged him to be so prudent} his interest, and to advise, if the writing he gave|the sin, and bringing it under our notice in ordet 
as to take some amicable method of adjusting the|to Laycock was never acknowledged by himself,|that we may be driven to seek deliverance from 
matter by showing the writings he has, and de-|nor proved by witnesses before a magistrate, to|its curse—we should never murmur at those trials 
livering them up, as he once offered to do for a| guard against its being done, by engaging the| which prove to us what is in our hearts. David's 
small consideration, but he absolutely refused this,| witnesses not to do it, and if on advice he can prayer should be var prayer, ‘Search me, 0 God, 
und rather defied my doing anything to his dis-| find any other method to oblige Godfrey to eancel|and know my heart; try me, and know my 
advantage. I therefore delivered the revocation] it, or rather to deliver it up with a reconveyance,|thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way it 
to the Recorder of Deeds, and had it entered on|he should take it. me, and lead me in the way everlasting.’ 
the Public Records. Soon after this I had the} “Tam pleased to find we concur in sentiment] « Let us then seek to keep this in mind. Those 
opportunity of a full conference with Godfrey, in|respecting Joseph White. Thine and Jobu Brad-| daily troubles which try our temper, or patiends, 
the presence of our friend Mordecai Yarnall, in| ford’s memorial of worthy A. Farrington, was very|or humility, or faith, instead of being against Us, 
which he charged me with having called him a} acceptable to me and others who have perused it may, by God’s blessing, be most useful tous 
rogue, and appeared full of resentment and abusive] and who loved and esteemed him highly. They give us fresh insight into our own hearts. 
reflections. As I knew what he said was false, I] “J saw Joseph White’s wife, well, a few days They show us where we are chiefly wanting. 
told him so, and appealed to two Friends who were|since, which intelligence thou mayest communi- They warn us of our weak points. We think per- 
present at the conversation he spoke of, which was| cate with my love to him, if thou hast opportunity. haps sometimes that we should get on much better 
just before he went last from hence to Kogland. I am thy loving friend. without them ; but God knows we should become 
At that time I claimed his promise of showing (To be continued.) proud, and self-sufficient and slothful; and #% 
me the deed or writing he had obtained from G. these trials and worries come day after day, 
Fox, and on his declining it I told him he had humble us, and to prove us, to show us that whi 
obtained it fraudulently, and that he ought to|men paid an income tax. Of these, from $500) 5. within us.” @ : 
have communicated the intelligence I freely gave|to $1000 income was 110; upwards of $1000 in-| « Zest us bear our little daily troubles for God. 
him. If afterwards Fox had thought proper to|come was 18; upwards of $2000 income was 4; They not only come from Him, they are not only 
grant him a part of his right, though on as low] upwards of $3000 income was 2. The largest in-|to be taken to Him, but they are to be borne fer 
terms as he had obtained it, he would have acted|come reported, $3150, was derived from the tur- 
like an honest man. This he-thought a sufficient] pentine business. 


For “The Friend.” 




























































































Israel Pemberton thus replies to the foregoing 
letter : 


“ Philadelphia, 24th of First month, 1761. 
‘“« ESTEEMED FRIEND: 
‘“‘ Thy letter without date came to my hands on 


In Newbern, three hundred and five coloured 





Daily Worrries, by F. S, Dale, M. A.) 
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THE FRIEND. 181 


‘ teach them: Resolute of purpose, however, he|man will reach. Precocity is quite as often a 
go receive them as to bring glory to our Father | assiduously set to work, and taught himself arith-| symptom of disease as an indication of intellectual 
which is in heaven. Every duty is easy when we | metic and writing to such an extent as to be able| vigor in youth. What becomes of all the “re- 
see in ita privilege. If we keep in mind that|to impart the knowledge of these branches to little| markably clever children ?” Where are all the 
God is putting honor upon us, by permitting us|children. His unaffected, simple, and beautiful| duxes and prize boys? Trace them through life, 
to show our love to him, and our trust in him be-|character gradually attracted friends, and the ac-| and it will often be found that the dull boys, who 
fore the world, we shall rejoice in those very trials|quirements of the “learned carpenter” became| were invariably beaten at school, have shot ahead 
and vexations which afford us the opportunity of|bruited abroad. Dr. Scott, a neighbouring clergy-|of them. The clever boys are rewarded, but the 
thus glorifying him. How diligently shall we|man, obtained for him the appointment of master] prizes which they gain by their greater quickness 
watch against any fretfulness, or discontent, or|of a charity-school in Shrewsbury, and introduced| and facility, rarely prove of service to them. 
harshness which may disgrace our profession. How|him to a distinguished Oriental scholar. These} What ought rather to be rewarded is, the en- 
—_T shall we seek after that calm, patient, | friends supplied him with books, and Lee succes-| deavor, the struggle, and the obedience ; for it is 
uoruffied temper, which ever marked our Divine |sively mastered the Arabic, Persic, and Hindos-| the youth who does his best though endowed with 
Master, and which, perhaps more than any thing|tanee languages. He continued to pursue his|an inferiority of natural powers, that ought above 
else, adorns, in his followers, the doctrine of God, |studies while on permanent duty in the local|all others to be encouraged. 
our Saviour. militia of the county ; gradually acquiring greater} An interesting chapter might be written on the 
“When we look upon our daily worries as op-|proficiency in languages. At length his kind| subject of illustrious dunces,—dull boys, but bril- 
re for showing forth the praise’ of our|patron, Dr. Scott, enabled him to enter Queen’s|liant men. We have room, however, for only a 
od and Saviour, then we have learned indeed, |College, Cambridge; and after a course of study, 





Him. He has sent them for our good. Wemay 


















few instances. Pietro di Cortona, the painter, 
how to make the best of them.” in which he distinguished himself by his mathe-| was thought so stupid that he was nicknamed 
— 1 matical acquirements, a vacancy occufring in the|‘‘Ass’s Head’”’ when a boy; and Tomaso Guidi 
Self-Help. professorship of Arabic and Hebrew, he was| was generally known as “ heavy Tom’’ (Massoccio 
(Continued from page 122.) 


a worthily elected to fill the honorable office. Be- 
But perhaps the life of the late Dr. Lee, Pro-|sides ably performing bis duties as a professor, he 
fessor of Hebrew, at Cambridge, furnishes one of| voluntarily gave much of his time to the instruc- 
the most remarkable instances in modern times of|tion of missionaries going forth to preach the 
the power of perseverance and resolute purpose |(ospel to eastern tribes in their own tongue. He 
in working out an honorable career in literature.|also made translations of the Bible in several 
He received his education at a charity-school at| Asiatic dialects; and having mastered the New 
Lognor, near Shrewsbury, but so little distinguish-| Zealand tongue, he arranged a Grammar and Vo- 
ed himself there, that his master pronounced him|cabulary for two New Zealand Chiefs who were 
to be one of the dullest boys that ever passed|then in England, which books are now in daily 
through his haods. He was put apprentice to aluse in the New Zealand schools. Such, in brief, 
carpenter, and worked at that trade until he ar-|is the remarkable history of Dr. Samuel Lee; and 
rived at manhood. To occupy his leisure hours|it is but the counterpart of many similarly instruc- 
he took to reading; and, some of the books con-|tive examples of the power of perseverance in self- 
taining Latin quotations, he became desirous of| culture, as displayed in the lives of many of the 
ascertaining what they meant. He bought a/most distinguished of our literary and scientific 
latin Grammar, and proceeded to learn Latin. | men. 
As Stone, the Duke of Argyle’s gardener, said,! There are many more illustrious names which 
long before, “ Does one need to know anything| might be cited to prove the truth of the common 
more than the twenty-four letters, iu order to learn |saying that “it is never too late to learn.” Even 
everything else that one wishes?” Lee rose early|at advanced years men can do much, if they will 
and sat up late, and he succeeded in mastering|determine on making a beginning. Sir Henry 
the Latin before his apprenticeship was out.|Spelman did not begin the study of science until 
Whilst working due day in some place of worship,|he was between fifty and sixty years of age. 
scopy of a Greek Testament fell in his way, and|Franklin was fifty before he fully entered upon 
he was immediately filled with the desire to learn|the study of Natural Philosophy. Dryden and 
this language too. He accordingly sold some of|Scott were not known as authors until each was 
his Latin books, and purchased a Greek Gram-|in his fortieth year. Boccaccio was thirty-five|sure, dismissed them both as incorrigible dunces. 
marand Lexicon. He took pleasure in learning,|when he entered upon his literary career, and| The brilliant Sheridan showed so little capacity 
and he soon learned the language. Then he sold| Alfieri was forty-six when he commenced the|as a boy, that he was presented to a tutor by his 
his. Greek books, and bought Hebrew ones, and /study of Greek. Dr. Arnold learnt German at an| mother with the complimentary accompaniment, 
learned that language, unassisted by any instruc-|advanced age, for the purpose of reading Niebuhr| that he was an incorrigible dunce. Walter Scott 
tor, without any hope of fame or reward, but|in the original ; and in like manner James Watt,| was all but a dunce when a boy, always much 
simply following the bent of his genius. He next|when about forty, while working at his trade of|readier for a “bicker,” than apt at his lessons. 
proceeded to master the Chaldee, Syriac, and|an instrument-maker in Glasgow, learnt French,| At the Edinburgh University, Professor Dalzell 
Samaritan dialects. But his studies began to tell| German, and Italian, to enable him to peruse the| pronounced upon him the sentence that “ Dunce 
upon his health, and brought on disease in his| valuable works on mechanical philosophy in these| he was, and dunce he would remain.” Chatterton 
eyes through his long night watchings with his|languages. Robert Hall was once found lying] was returned on his mother’s hands as “a fool, of 
books. Having laid them aside for a time and|upon the floor, racked by pain, learning Italian in| whom nothing could be made.” Burns was a 
recovered his health, he went on with his daily|his old age, to enable him to judge of the parallel| dull boy, good only at athletic exercises. Gold- 
work. His character as a tradesman being excel-|drawn by Macdulay between Milton and Dante.|smith spoke of himself as a plant that flowered 
lent, his business improved, and his means enabled | Handel was forty-eight before he published any|late. Alfieri left college no wiser than he entered 
him to marry, which he did when twenty-eight|of his great works. Indeed hundreds of instances) it, and did not begin the studies by which he dis- 
years old. He determined now to devote himself| might be given of men who struck out an entirely! tinguished himself, uotil he had run over half 
to the maintenance of his family, and to renounce | new path, and successfully entered on new studies,| Europe. Robert Clive was a dunce, if not a re- 
his luxury of book-learning ; accordingly he sold|at a comparatively advanced time of life. None| probate, when a youth ; but always full of energy, 
ull his books. He might have continued a work-|but the frivolous or the indolent will say, “I am|even in badness. His family, glad to get rid of 
ing carpenter all his life, had not the chest of|too old to learn.” him, shipped him off to Madras; and he lived to 
tools upon which he depended for subsistence} And here we would repeat what we have said| lay the foundations of the British power in India. 
2een consumed by fire, and destitution stared him | before, that it is not men of genius who move the| Napoleon and Wellington were both dull boys, 
in the face. He was too poor to buy new tools, | world, and take the lead in it, but men of stead-| not distinguishing themselves in any way at school. 
80 he bethought him of teaching children their|fastness, purpose, and indefatigable industry.|Of the former the Duchess d’ Abrantes says, “ he 
letters; a profession requiring the least possible Notwithstanding the many curious stories which| had good health, but was in other respects like 
‘pital. But though he had mastered many lan-|have been told about the infancy of men of genius| other boys.” John Howard, the philanthropist, 
a he was so defective in the common|it is nevertheless true that early cleverness is no|was another illustrious dunce, learning next to 
ches of knowledge, that at first he could not! test whatever of the height to which the grown|nothing during the seven years that he was at 


Tomasaccio,) though by diligence he afterwards 
raised himself to the highest eminence. Newton, 
when at schvol, stood at the bottom of the lower- 
most form but one. The boy above Newton 
having kicked him, the dunce showed his pluck 
by challenging him to a fight, and beat him. 
Then he set to work with a will, and determined 
also to vanquish his antagonist as a scholar, which 
he did, rising to the top of his class. Many of 
our greatest divines have been anything but pre- 
cocious. Isaac Barrow, when a boy at the Charter- 
house School, was notorious chiefly for his strong 
temper, pugnacious habits, and proverbial idleness 
as a scholar; and he caused such grief to his 
parents, that his father used to say that if it 
pleased God to take from him any of his children, 
he hoped it might be Isaac, the least promising ~ 
of them all. Adam Clarke, when a boy, was pro- 
claimed by his father to be “a grievous dunce ;” 
though he could roll large stones about. Dean 
Swift, one of the greatest writers of pure English, 
was “plucked” at Dublin University, and only 
obtained his recommendation to Oxford “ speciali 
gratia.”’” The well-known Dr. Chalmers and Dr. 
Cook were boys together at the parish school of 
St. Andrew’s; and they were found so stupid and 
mischievous, that the master, irritated beyond mea- 





school. 
ed chiefly for his skill at putting and wrestling, 
and attention to his work. The brilliant Sir 
Humphry Davy was no cleverer than other boys ; 
his teacher, Davies Gilbert, said of him, “ while 
he was with me, I could not discern the faculties 
by which he was so much distinguished.” Indeed, 
he himself in after-life considered it fortunate that 


he had been left to “ enjoy so much idleness” at} 


school. Watt was a dull scholar, notwithstand- 
ing the pretty stories told about his precocity ; 
but he was, what was. better, patient and perse- 
verant, and it was by that means, and by his care- 
tully cultivated inventiveness, that he was enabled 
to perfect his steam engine. 

What Dr. Arnold said of boys is equally true 
of men,—that the difference between one boy and 
another consists not so much in talent as in energy. 
Given perseverance, and energy soon becomes 
habitual. Provided the dunce has persistency 
and application, he will inevitably head the 
cleverer fellow without these qualities. Slow but 
sure, wins the race. It is perseverance that ex- 
plains how the position of boys at school is so 
often reversed in real life; and it is curious to 
note how some who were then sv clever have since 
become so common place ; whilst others, dull boys, 
of whom nothing was expected, slow in their 
faculties but sure in their pace, have assumed the 
position of leaders of men. The author of this 
book, when a boy, stood in the same class with 
one of the greatest of dunces. Ove teacher after 
another had tried his skill upon him and failed. 
Corporal punishment, the fool’s cap, coaxing, and 
earnest entreaty, proved alike fruitless. Some- 
times the experiment was tried of putting him at 
the top of his class, and it was curious to note the 
rapidity with which he gravitated to the inevita- 
‘ ble bottom, like a lump of lead passing through 
quicksilver. The youth was given up by many 
teachers as an incorrigible dunce,—one of them 
pronounced him to be ‘a stupendous booby.” 
Yet, slow though he was, this dunce had a sort of 
dull energy of purpose in him, which grew with 
his muscles and his manhood ; and, strange to say, 
when he at length came to take part in the practi- 
cal business of life, he was found heading most 
of his school companions, and eventually left the 
greater number of them far. behind. The last 
time the author heard of him, he was chief magis- 
trate of his native town. The tortoise in the right 
road will beat a racer in the wrong. It matters 
not though a youth be slow, if he but be diligent. 
Quickness of parts may even prove a defect, inas- 
nuch as the boy who learns readily will often for- 
get quite as readily ; and also because he finds no 
need of cultivating that quality uf application and 
perseverance which the slower youth is compelled 
to exercise, and which proves so valuable an ele- 
ment in the formation of every character. Davy 
said, ‘‘ What I am I have made myself ;’’ and the 
same holds true universally. The highest culture 
is not obtained from teachers when at school or 
college, so much as by our own diligent self-edu- 
cation when we have become men. Hence parents 
need not be in too great haste to see their chil- 
dren’s talents forced into bloom. Let them watch 
and wait patiently, letting good example and quiet 
training do their work, and leave the rest to Pro- 
vidence. Let them see to it that the youth is 
provided, by free exercise of his bodily powers, 
with a full stock of physical health ;. set him fairly 
on the road of self-culture; carefully train his 
habits of application and perseverance ; and as he 
grows older, if the right stuff be in him, he will 
be enabled vigorously and effectively to cultivate 
himself. 

(To be continued.) 


Stephenson, as a youth, was distinguish- 
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Dangers of the Seaside. 

Eliza Farrar, in her recollections of seventy 
years, relates the following incidents : 

‘Only twenty miles from Milford (on the coast 
of Wales) was the pleasant sea-side resort called 
Tenby, little known in my day, but now a fashion- 
able bathing-place. It was a small town of poor 
houses, built on a projecting point of land, with a 
fine hard sand-beach on each side, giving the 
bathers the choice of the north or south sands. 
Curiously shaped rocks form the coast, and one 
large cave, which is filled with water at high tide, 
but remains empty many hours in the day, was 
once the scene of great alarm to a governess and 
three little girls who were caught in it by the tide. 
She, who should have seen to the safety of her 
charge, was so absorbed by an agreeable book, that 
she did not observe the rising tide until the pos- 
sibility of retreat was cut off by it. She was ter- 
ribly frightened, but concealed her alarm from 
the children, as well as she could, and made them 
climb up toa high ledge of rock and sit there 
with her. To pass away the time she told them 
stories; but they grew very weary, and when the 
bottom of the cave was filled with water, and the 
waves began to dash upon the rocks beneath their 
feet, they were much terrified, and it was all the 
governess could do to comfort them and assuage 
their fears, whilst her own courage was ebbing 
fast ; at last the youngest child fell asleep in her 
arms, and the other two nestled close to her, on 
either side. There was no higher ledge of rock 
on which they could sit, and she feared they 
would fall into the flood below if she attempted 
to make them stand on the rock they were sitting 
on. Assoon as the arched entrance into the cave 
was covered by the advancing tide, they were in 
perfect darkness, and that added much to the 
fearfulness of their position. At last the children 
cried out, in distressed tones, that their feet were 
wet and the water was coming all over them. To 
which the governess replied, ‘ Mine have been 
wet for some time; but never mind that; I don’t 
think it will.come higher than our knees.’ It 
was only after some mental exercise and earnest 
prayer that she was able to say this. Her words 
proved true. The tide did rise to her lap, and 
swelled up against them and all around them fear- 
fully ; but in a few more minutes its foree seemed 
less, and presently they could be certain that it 
began to lower. Relieved from their terror, the 
two elder children feil asleep, and then the gov- 
erness was very anxious lest they shall fall from 
their narrow perch and be drowned after all. 
Very long did the time seem before the tide re- 
treated far enough for a little light to enter at the 
top of the entrance to the cave ; but at length that 
light came, and not long after was heard the wel- 
come sound of voices, and as soon as a boat could 
enter, ove came to their relief, with the father of 
the children in it. He found his little girls re- 
freshed by their nap, and as lively and full of 
prattle as if no trouble had come near them ; but 
their unhappy governess was utterly overcome. 
She could do nothing but weep, and afterwards 
fell into melancholy and died insane. 

‘“« Another instance of the dangers of the sea to 
those on land occurs to me. A lady of my ac- 
quaintance, living by the sea side in England, 
walked down to the beach, accompanied by her 
two little girls and their tutor, to see the surf 
after a storm. They pussed round a high pro- 
jecting cliff, which was then far enough from the 
water for them to walk round it dry-shod. The 
grandeur of the waves and the curious things the 
children found in the rock-pools, beguiled the 
time, and when, on their way back, they reached 
the cliff, they found that the surf had sent some 


of its waters to the foot of it. They thought 
could easily, pass round it, if they did not mind 
wetting their feet, so the mother gathered up her 
dress and told the little girls to follow her. Jugt 
as she was passing the cliff, a wave dashed up and 
bore her off into the sea, where she was drowned, 
and the children were only saved by the tutor’s 
catching hold of them and pulling them back, 
They returned home by another and a longer way, 
to carry to their father the astounding news that 
their mother was drowned. He rushed down to 
the fatal spot, but saw no sign of what had ha 
pened ; he haunted the shore by day and by night, 
and had men-watching all the time, in hopes of 
recovering the body, but it never appeared. 
<onaeiepaannates 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

I have had much occasion to notice, that, 
though the standing of many seems in slippery 
places and on shifting ground, and many of un. 
derstanding may yet fall, there is nevertheless 4 
worthy remnant, whose hands, though hanging 
down, I trust will not let go their hold of that which 
they have truly handled, and which they know 
to be their only hope, strength and safety. No 
convulsion apparently awaits us, it might be better 
for us if it were so ;—no, no; the enewy is wiser 
than to foment this: only let us be induced to 
give up the true foundation for another, and he 
promises so gently and peaceably to glide us on it, 
that we shall not know it; except that it be less 
rugged and hard to flesh and blood without any 
cross or struggle; and there shall be nothing 
taken from us that we may affect to prize, such 
as our customs and traditions, our church system, 
and so forth,—nothing shall be disturbed of all 
this; and all the professors, and the world too, 
shall love us the better. How instructive it is to 
see, that the most eminently gifted instruments 
are only really useful while in the Divine hand 
and ordering; and that the Almighty is not bound 
to work by them, but as he sees meet; and He can 
raise up striplings, that no flesh should glory! It 
is the distinguishing feature of this heresy, that 
it runs among the rich, and the great and the 
learned, and the eloquent, and the gifted and ex- 
perienced. Oh! that all who are not with us would 
even go out from us, and show their true colours; 
it would be more honorable than to be endeavor 
ing to insinuate something else among us which 
our fathers could not, neither can we adopt,— 
nay, which we protested against, and came out 
from, when we became a people.—Zztract from 
J. Barclay’s Letters 
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For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No 4 
WILLIAM DEWSBURY. 

Among the most eminent of the founders of 
our Society was William Dewsbury. He was bor 
about the year 1621, of poor but pious parents, 0 
the village of Allerthorpe, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. He was one of those called and choses 
from childhood, by the great Head of the church 
for eminent service in his day and generation. 
When ‘eight years of age, he lost his father, and 
while lamenting his death, heard what ap 
to him a voice saying: “ Weep for thyself, thy 
father is well,” and so deep was the impression 
thus made on him that from that time forward he 
passed the hours which other children devoted t 
play, in fasting and prayer under a sense of his 
undone condition. ‘About the time when I was 
eight years of age,” says he, “the word of the 
Lord came to me, ‘I created thee for my glory; 
an account thou must give me for all thy words 
and actions done in the body :’ which word en 
lightened my heart and opened in me the book of 


lconscience, wherein was written all that I had 
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done ever since I had had any remembrance. |singing, I mourned and wept for want of the pure| The Way Banks are Managed in New York. 
When I had read my condition how I had lived |spirit that David had and which caused him to| To persons who have nothing to do with banks 
without God, who had created me for his glory,|sing.’’ except to receive and pay away their bills, it 
the word of the Lord came unto me,—‘shall the} In these spiritual conflicts and in great bodily | naturally seems that furnishing these bills for. use 
axe boast itself against him that shaketh it? As|weakness, the years of his apprenticeship were |as money is the principal function of banks ; it is 
if the rod should shake itself against him that/ passed, till the breaking out of the civil wars in|in fact an incidental and comparatively unimport- 
lifteth it up, or the staff lift up itself as if it were no|the year 1642. The Presbyterian ministers were |ant part of their operations. Banks are companies 
wood.’ And by the power of the word of the Lord |all on the side of the Commonwealth, and William |of money lenders, who associate for the purpose 
that spake in me, my understanding was enlight-| Dewsbury shared in the excitement which led so|of getting larger revenues from their capital, and 
ened, and my conscience bore witness that such |many to embark in the cause of civil and religious | with greater safety, than they could if each loaned 
was my condition. I had lifted up myself againat|liberty. He therefore joined the little remnant|his funds separately on his own account. The 
the living God, in living without his fear, who| who entered the Parliamentary army, and who said | principal advantage of the association is the better 






created me to live in obedience to Him ; I, on the|they fought for the gospel. 
contrary, had lived in disobedience unto that day.| But his hopes of meeting in the army with fei- 
Whereupon deep sorrow seized on me, and I knew/|Jow travellers towards Zion, like himself, were 
not what to do, to get acquaintance with the God|disappointed. Then, said he, the Lord discovered 
of my life,” to me, that his love could not be attained to by 
Thus powerfully impressed, William Dewsbury |any thing I could do in any of these outward ob- 
became thoughtful and serious, far beyond his|servations, and in all these turnings in my carnal 
years. He began diligently to read the Holy|wisdom, while seeking the kingdom of God with- 
Scriptures and other books on religious subjects, | out, thither the flaming sword turned to keep the 
and to mourn and pray to God, although he had| way of the tree of life; fenced me from it, cut me 
received no clear understanding where he was to|down, rent all my coverings, and destroyed that 
be found. He sought from the public teachers|/mind which thus looked out to find the kingdom 
of religion the consolation he desired, but they|of Heaven. Then my mind was turned within 
thought of the Saviour only as to his outward and/|by the power of the Lord, to wait in his counsel, 
visible appearance, and failed to give the instruc-|the light in my conscience, to hear what the Lord 
tion his soul longed for. By this time he was thir-| would say. And the word of the Lord came to 
teen years old, and his relatives sought to put him|me and said, “ Put up thy sword into its scabbard; 
apprentice to some trade, his previous occupation |if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
having been that of a shepherd’s boy. Hearing|children fight: knowest thou not, that, if I need- 
of a people, near Leeds, who had a high reputa-/ed, I could have twelve legions of angels from my 
tion for their religious lives, he had no rest till he| Father ?”” Which word enlightened my heart and 
succeeded in procuring a situation there, and was|discovered the mystery of iniquity ; it showed the 
accordingly bound to a clothweaver at Holdbeck, 
near that town. At his new home, he found 
“there was, as had been reported, much speaking 
of God called preaching and professiog him, in 
words, from the letter of the scripture, what the 
saints had spoken forth, thus imitating the saints’ 
practice in a carnal wisdom, and sceking the king- 
dom of God in outward observation, as I had 
done before I came there. But I met with none 
who could tell me what God had done for their 
souls, in redeeming them from the body of sin 
which I groaned under, and which separated me 
from the presence of God. Although I walked 
strictly with them in their outward observations, 
and in running to hear one man after another 
called ministers, yet I found no rest nor peace to 
my weary soul. The flaming sword, the righteous 
law of God, cried in me for a perfect fulfilling of 
the law, and met me wherever I was; so that I 
could find no peace in that worship of God the 
world had set up,—such as receiving the bread 
and wine, which they told me were the seals of 
the covenant. It was long ere I dared to receive 
them, because I saw not myself prepared ; for the 
evil of my heart stood before me. And when I 
was about to receive them, I besought the Lord 
to keep me by his power, that I might receive 
them worthily ; and when I did receive them my 
desire was that the Lord would seal up his will to 
my soul, but I found nothing sealed to my soul 
therewith. Then much fear seized upon me for 
a long time after; and the condition of Judas was 
cast into my mind; uotil it was showed me, that 
the seal of the covenant was the spirit of Christ 
and no outward element; and that the supper was 
the body and blood of Christ, which the world 
does not know, nor did I at that time, but I was 
made to wait for the manifestation of it to me. 
“Then I durst join no more with the world in 
that practice, nor in singing David’s conditions, 
which they called singing psalms. For the light 
in my conscience let me see the evil of my heart, 
that I was not in David’s condition ; the sense of 
which stopped my mouth ; and while others were 
























of God.” 
William Dewsbury now no longer hesitated, but 










from the army and returned home. 


while labouring in his occupation, was inwardly 
engaged in waiting on the Lord in the way of his 
judgments. 

“ By this time” (1646) says his biographer, 
“‘ William Dewsbury having experienced in him- 
self the efficacy of the one saving baptism, had 
begun to feel a strong engagement of mind, in- 
clining him to declare to others what the Lord 
had done for his soul ; and was in fact freely given 
up to proceed at once, when and as the Lord 















the Gospel. It however appears clear that he had 
not then received the necessary commission, which 
was to be communicated in due time. For as he 
was revolving the subject in his thoughts, it is a 




























have been already related, that by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon his understanding he was 
commanded to stay until the year 1652. This 


intimation, that at the time appointed, there would 


either at the said meetings or elsewhere.” 





is begun. 


kingdom of Christ to be within, and that its ene-|to take place. 


mies being within and spiritual, my weapons|other people is, of course, a clear profit to the 
against them should also be spiritual—the power| bank. 


credit obtained with the community by the large 
amount of paid-up capital, and the publicity which 
is given in relation to the bank’s condition. This 
credit is advantageous in two ways. 

First, it enables the bank to get the use of a 
large amount of capital without paying anything 
for its use. In every civilized community there 
are at all times persons having money on hand 
which they wish to deposit temporarily in some 
safe place where they may be sure to find it when 
they want it. Banks offer to receive such funds, 
and to return them promptly when called for; 
their whole capital being, of course, a pledge for 
the safety of the trust. Though each one of 
these deposits is liable to be called for at any mo- 
ment, experience shows that others are constantly 
coming in, and thus a certain average amount, 
subject to some fluctuation, may be counted on 
with great confidence. A portion of this amount 
the bank officers consider it safe to loan to busi- 
ness men on good security, keeping sufficient 
funds on hand to meet any call of depositors likely 
The interest on this property of 


A second, but less important advantage of a 


| good credit to the bank is the ability to pay out 
not feeling at liberty to use the sword, withdrew jits notes and have them circulated in the commu- 
He here re-|nity as money. As these notes draw no interest, 
sumed his old business as a cloth-weaver, but|while they are given in exchange for the notes of 


business men drawing interest, they are, of course, 
a source of profit. 

Oar joint-stock banks are all under the manage- 
ment of Boards of Directors—men selected from 
among the largest stockholders—those, therefore, 
who are most interested in managing the bank 
with profit to the owners. The directors choose 
a President from among their number, and hire a 
cashier and the necessary clerks ; they then offer 
to merchants and other business men to open ac- 


should order him, upon the work of a preacher of|counts with them, to receive their surplus funds 


on deposit, and to loan them a limited amount of 
capital. In paying large sums it is safer and 
more convenient to make the payment by a check 
on a bank than to count the bills; every man in 


circumstance no less remarkable than some that|active business, therefore, keeps an account in 


some bank, depositing with it all the money he 
receives, and making his payments by checks, 
which are simply orders to the bank to pay the 


lively impression was accompanied by a prophetic |amount stated in the check. 


Banks in New York are opened at 10 o’clock, 


be more hungering and thirsting raised in the|A.M., and closed at 3 P.M. Merchants having 
hearts of people after the Lord than was then the|accounts with a bank generally make a deposit 
case. In the obedience of faith, following these|in the afternoon, as near as may be before the 
directions, the nature of which he had by this/closing hour, of all the funds they may have re- 
time learned, he continued for several years in the|ceived during the day. These are partly in bank 
pursuit of his trade. He also held religious meet-| bills, but mostly in checks, and they are sent to 
ings in his own house and in the neighbourhood |the bank by a trusty clerk. A list of the checks 
where he was situated, until the appointed time/|is sent with the funds, together with a little blank 
arrived. Meanwhile it does not appear from in-|book, in which the receiving teller enters the 
formation which has come down to us, that he|amount of the deposit ; this entry being the bank’s 
was in the practice of exercising any vocal gift, | official receipt for the funds. The receiving teller 
compares the checks with the list, counts the 
, _.= money, if there is any, and enters the amount in 
Deliberation is a virtue, but not after the battle|the little book, and also in a large account book 
in the bank. This work is done with great ra- 


pidity, as in the afternoon there is usually a long 
line of clerks awaiting their turn at his window. 

To.avoid the inconvenience both to the bank 
and the merchant of having several deposits made 
in a day, it is customary for the merchant to draw 
checks for whatever payment he has to make 
during the day, even if he has not sufficient funds 
in the bank at the moment to meet them ; and the 
bank pays these checks, trusting to the honor of 
the merchant to deposit sufficient funds to make 
all his checks good before the bank closes. Occa- 
sionally a customer fails to make his checks good, 
and the bank suffers a loss from its misplaced con- 
fidence ; but. conclusive proof of the general pre- 
valence of mercantile honor is furnished in the 
fact that losses from this source are of very rare 
occurrence. 

Twice a week the directors meet to loan the 
funds on hand at the time. Loans are usually 
made by discounting notes. A commission mer- 
chant, for instance, has notes of different jobbers 
to the amount of $20,000, payable two or three 
months in the future, and he wants the money for 
them now. He writes his name on the back of 
each, and sends them to the bank for discount. 
The directors examine the notes, and if the names 
are satisfactory and they have the funds to loan, 
the paper is discounted; the book-keeper com- 
putes the interest on the several notes to the time 
they are due, deducts it from the principal, and 
carries the amount remaining to the credit of the 
merchant. 

When capital in market is not worth more than 
seven per cent. the main question in regard to dis- 
counting avy paper offered is the certainty of its 
being paid, but when capital is worth more than 
the legal rate, a second question has quite as much 
influence in deciding who among the several ap- 
plicants for loans shall have the preference—that 
question is, who keeps the largest deposit with the 
bank. - If two merchants want each $20,000, and, 
on examining the books, it is found that one has 
an average deposit of $5,000, and the other of 
$10,000, loaning the $20,000 to the former is 
equivalent to loaning $15,000, while to the latter 
it is equivalent to loaning $10,000, receiving in 
either case the interest on $20,000. In one case 
the interest on the capital actually furnished is 
94 per cent; in the other itis 14 per cent. Bank 
directors, like other men, generally accept the best 
offer, and the man who keeps the best account 
gets the discount. In this way bank directors 
always manage to get the market rate of interest 
for their capital, in spite of any usury laws, how- 
ever cunningly devised, that any legislators can 
enact. 
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For “The Friend.” 
To tHe Epitor or “ THE FRIEND :” 

It has been a matter of much concern to me, 
since reading the article in the 12th number of 
“The Friend,” entitled, “ The True Hope, Joy 
and Peace,” lest some who have a humble con- 
fidence, that they have obtained salvation, through 
faith in the “outward atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
and in his blood shed for them,” may thereby 
be led to doubt whether the atonement is a doc- 
trine held by our religious Society. To doubt, 
whether we believe that “Christ died for the 
ungodly,” that “ He put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself,’ that ‘ He suffered the just for the 
unjust,’ that “He bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree,” that ‘ With His stripes we 
are healed,” and that “By His own blood He 
hath obtained eternal redemption for us.” 

Believing the article referred to, to have been 
inserted with no intention that that unsound in- 
ference should be drawn therefrom, I would ask 
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that the accompanying extract from George Fox’s|pluck Christ’s sheep, to 


whom he hath given 


writings, might be published in the columns of|eternal life, out of his eternal hand. 


“The Friend,” that it may be witnessed, what 
was the doctrine of salvation held by the founder 
of our Society. 

It is also very noticeable, that George Fox 
believed in a present salvation. Not a salvation 
which might be attained after a long course of 
self-denial, but one that was the gift of God, and 
appropriated by faith. This, however, does not 
interfere with his giving very close exhortations 
to the true servants of God, those who belong to 
the household of faith, to have their fruits unto 
holiness. 

I would add, that frequently in reading “ The 
Friend,” my spirit is brought into sorrowful ex- 
ercise, lest the evangelical doctrines of the New 
Testament, as held by our early Friends, may be 
overlooked or forgotten, by those who regard 
“The Friend” as the exponent of the doctrines 
of our religious Society. 

It is deeply important that the young Friends 
of the present day, to whom the doctrine of the 
atonement is very precious, should see that it is 
a doctrine of the body with which they profess. 
A more prominent place given to it in the pages 
of ‘The Friend,” would do a great deal towards 
attaching them to our religious Society. This 
being the case, a growth in their christian stature, 
as Friends, would be likely to follow, and they 
would be prepared for usefulness in the church. 

A serious concern for the health and growth 
of our beloved Society, has alone induced me to 
write thus. It is my earnest desire that the 
young Friends, who have come to Christ, and 
through faith in Him, have received remission 
of sins, may, as one of them recently expressed, 
“Through the new nature and power of the in- 
dwelling spirit, live in the Spirit, putting off the 
old man, erucifying the flesh, not walking in the 
flesh. So shall we follow our great Head and 
Exemplar ; so shall we show that we are His; so 
shall we bear much fruit to His glory and to the 
glory of the Father.” 

Twelfth month, 1865. 


On Present Salvation Through Living Faith, 


“God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him, shall not perish, (mark, not perish,) but have 
everlasting life,’ Jno. iii. 16. Again he saith, 
‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath (mark, 
hath,) everlasting life,’ ver. 36. 

“So these believers have everlasting life while 
they are upon theearth. And ‘he that believeth 
on Christ is not condemned ; but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, and the wrath of God 
abideth in him.’ ‘He that heareth Christ’s 
word, and believeth on God that sent him, hath 
(mark, hath,) everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation, but is passed from death,’ 
the death in the first Adam, ‘to life,’ the life in 
Christ, the second Adam, Jno. v. 24. And that 
meat which Christ doth give, endureth unto 
everlasting life, as in Jno. vi. 27. And the 
water that Christ doth give, shall be in him that 
drinks it, ‘a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life,’ Jno. iv. 14. Christ said to the 
Jews, ‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life: and they are they 
which testify of me. And ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life,’ Jno. vy. 39, 40. 
Here ye may see, the eternal life is to be found in 
Christ, and not in the Scriptures which testify of 
him, the life. Christ’s sheep that hear his voice, 
know, and follow him; he gives unto them eternal 
life, and they shall not perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of his hand. They shall not 


“ Christ said to Martha, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life, he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, (mark, though he were dead,) yet 
shall-he live, (mark, live though he were dead,) 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die. Believest thou this?’ Martha said, 
‘Yea Lord,’ Jno. xxv. 26. This is the true sub. 
stantial belief, which they that believe shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life. John saith, 
‘This is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son,’ Jno. y, 
11. ‘The life was manifested, and we have seen 
it, and bear witness, and show unto you that 
eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us,’ 1 Jno. i. 2. So+these were 
the believers, that had eternal life in the Son of 
God, and showed it unto others. ‘ He that hath 
the Son:hath life,’ saith John, and ‘he that hath 
not the Son of God, hath not life,’ 1 Jno. v. 12. 
Christ saith, ‘Every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren or sisters, or father or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life,’ Matt. xix. 29. The wicked that 
do not receive Christ shall go into everlasting pun- 
ishment, but the righteous into everlasting life, 
The true servants of God have their fruits unto 
holiness, and their end is everlasting life. ‘ For 
the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
Such have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. Therefore, 
[ desire that God’s people may endure all things, 
that they may obtain this salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus, -with eternal, glory. For Christ 
being made perfect, became the author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him. 

“‘ This eternal salvation is above an external sal- 
vation, for they (that have it,) come to receive 
an eternal inheritance, and live in the possession 
of the everlasting gospel of joy, comfort, peace 
and salvation, having everlasting life in Christ 
Jesus. G. F. 

Kingston, the 6th of the Eleventh month, 1687.” 
——————————————————— 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1865. 
———————————————————————————————————— 


We regret that the author of the communica 
tion that accompanies the epistle of George For, 
published in this number, whoever it may 
should think he finds cause for “sorrowful exer- 
cise lest the evangelical doctrines of the New 
Testament, as held by our early Friends, may be 
overlooked or forgotten by those who regard ‘ The 
Friend’ as the exponent of the doctrines of our 
religious Society.” But as he evidently has drawn 
an “unsound inference” from the extracts given 
in the article in our twelfth number, to which he 
alludes, when he says, “It has been a matter of 
much concern” to him “lest some who haves 
humble confidence that they have obtained salva- 
tion through faith in the ‘outward atoning sacrl- 
fice of Christ, and in his blood shed for them, 
may thereby be led to doubt whether the atone 
ment is a doctrine held by our religious Society, 
so, we trust, he may be mistaken in his apprehen- 
sion respecting the observation and memory of 
the readers of “The Friend,” in relation to the 
“evangelical doctrines of the New Testament. 
If in any instance we should unwittingly give 
currency to doctrine, not in accordance with that 
ever held by true Friends, we will be obliged to 
any of our readers who will point it out. 
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The scriptural doctrine of the atonement and |is the way, the truth and the life, and that none 
justification by faith in Christ, is and always has|can come unto God but by and through his Son.|know this pure and perfect redemption in our- 


‘The second is that whereby we witness and 


been held by the Society of Friends; and there is) * * * They know that Christ is their Me-|selves, purifying, cleansing and redeeming us from 
po discrepancy between Geo. Fox and Isaac Pen-|diator, who makes their peace with God. They | the power of corruption, and bringing us into 
ington, William Penn or any other of our early | know that Christ is their High Priest, made higher) unity, favour and friendship with God.” * * * 
Friends respecting this indispensable article of|than the heavens, and hath died for their sins,| “Thus he [Christ] died ‘ for us that he might re- 
christian faith, or any other. They all accepted|and doth cleanse them with his blood, and is risen|deem usfrom all iniquity ;’ and thus ‘we know 
the texts respecting the objects and effects of|for their justification, and is able to the uttermost 








Cbrist’s death, quoted in the communication, in 
their plain and obvious meaning, and fully and 
joyfully believed that salvation was to be obtained 
only in and by Christ who is the Author and 
Giver of it. 

They also believed and taught that man, in his 
natural and unregenerate state, is “concluded 
under sin and shut up in unbelief ;’’ that he not 
only has no power of his own to save himself, but 
pone by which he can obtain a saving knowledge 
of God, or of Jesus Christ whom He has sent; 
that flesh and blood cannot reveal this knowledge, 
nor can man arrive at it from any source by the 
exercise of any of the mere intellectual powers with 
which he is blessed. That thus lost and helpless, 
he is altogether dependent upon Christ, who by 
his sufferings and death not only reconciled him 
to God, and put him in a capacity to be saved, but 
purchased for him the gift of the Holy Spirit, as 
the agent or means whereby the work of salvation 
is to be wrought out. That it is only as this 
“inestimable gift,” the Light of Christ, shines 
into the dark heart of man, even while the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not, that he comes to have 
a just sense of his own vileness, of the exceeding 
sinfulness of his sins, of his guilt and his utter 
inability to make expiation therefor. They be- 
lieved that as Christ told the Jews “ Except ye 
repent ye shall all likewise perish ;” as He com- 
manded the apostles “ that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in Kis name,” and 
as the apostle declared that Christ was exalted as 
a Saviour to give repentance and forgiveness, so 
Friends have always taught and believed, that as 
man obeys the revelations of the Light or Grace 
of God in his heart, he experiences true “ repent- 
ance towards God, and being drawn by the Father 
tothe Son, he receives the gift of faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and thus comes to be a 
partaker of the blessed effects of the propitiatory 
sacrifice of the Redeemer whereby he obtains the 
remission of his sins. 


in that salvation which is perfected not only 


the tree,’ but * 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

George Fox, in an address, directing to “ the 
right way and means whereby people might come 
unto Christ,” says, ‘‘ Christ saith ‘I am the way, 
the truth and the life, no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.’ And again, ‘No man can 
come to me except the Father which hath sent 
me draw him.’ Now what is the means by which 
God doth draw his people to his Son, but by His 
holy Spirit, who poureth out of his Spirit upon 
all flesh, that is, all men and women. By this 
Holy Spirit the holy and righteous God doth draw 
people from their unrighteousness and unholiness 
to Christ the righteous and holy One. * * * 

“They that do not hear the Son of God, the 
great Prophet, do not mind the drawing of the 
Father by his Holy Spirit to his Son; but they 
that mind the drawings of the good Spirit of the 

ather to his Son, the Spirit doth give them un- 
derstanding to know God and Jesus Christ, which 
1s eternal life. Then they know that Jesus Christ 


to save all that come to God by Him.’’ 


him and the power of his resurrection, and the 





fellowship of his sufferings, being made conform- 
able to his death.’ This last follows the first in 
order and is a consequence of it, proceeding from 
it as an effect from its cause. So as none could 
have enjoyed the last without the first had been, 
such being the will of God ; so also none now par- 
take of the first but as he witnesseth the last.” 

This, then, we believe to be the doctrine of the 
atonement as ever held by Friends, and we rejoice 
that it is a means for attaching those to whom it 
is precious to our religious Society. We earnestly 
desire that all our members may be preserved from 
imbibing the dangerous doctrine now so assiduously 
inculeated, that Christ having atoned for sin, and 
become the author of eternal salvation to those who 
believe, that this salvation is secure to all who 
simply believe in him, and rely on-his propitiatory 
sacrifice ; thus getting rid of the dispensation of 
repentance, and passing under the flaming sword 
which keeps the way to the tree of life. In 
“The Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends,” put forth by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1847, we find the following 
pertinent observations : 

‘¢ There is great danger of reversing the order 
of things pertaining to salvation. It is those only 
who receive into their hearts the Spirit that 
quickeneth, and by its regenerating power are 
prepared for Christ to make his abode in them, 
who have a just ground to place their whole re- 
liance on Him and his all-atoning sacrifice for 
their sins. Those only can truly be said to eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, 
who are putting on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof ; who partake of the divine nature by being 
grafted as branches into Christ the true Vine, 






















Isaac Penington says: “ This justification is by 
the redemption of Christ. Christ is the Redeemer; 
the redemption, wherein is the justification, is in 
Him, and there is no way of meeting with justifi- 
cation or the redemption but, by receiving Him in 
whom it is, and he who hath Him hath the justi- 
fication, and is made a partaker of the redemption ; 
and he who hath Him not, hath it not.” ““ Mark 
then, the justification or redemption is not by be- 
lieving in a thing done without man, though that 
is to be believed—but by receiving Him into the 
heart. For the virtue of all Christ did without, 
is within Him, and I cannot be made a partaker 
thereof by believing He did such a thing without, 
or that He did it for me, but by receiving the 
virtue of itin me. This is that which saves me, 
and makes that which was done without, to be 
mine.” 

William Penn, after speaking of “ the light of 
Christ within as God’s gift for man’s salvation,” 
as the distinguishing christian doctrine inculcated 
by Friends, and of the doctrines springing from 
it in their order, says: ‘‘ First, Repentance from 
dead works to serve the living God: which com- 
prehends three operations. Ist. A sight of sin. 
2d. A sense and godly sorrow for it. 3d. An 
amendment for the time tocome. This was the 
repentance they [primitive Friends] preached and 
pressed, and was a natural result from the Prin- 
ciple they turned all people unto. For of Light 
came sight, and of sight came sense and sorrow, 
and of sense and sorrow came amendment of life; 
which doctrine of repentance leads to justification ; 
that is, forgiveness of the sins that are passed, 
through Christ the alone propitiation; and the 
sanctification or purgation of the soul from the 
defiling nature and habits of sin present; which 


is justification in the complete sense of that word ; 
comprehending both justification from the guilt 
of the sins that are passed, as if they had never 
As he submits to “the|been committed, through the love and mercy of 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,’ he'God in Christ Jesus; and the creature being 
finds it ‘‘to set him free from the law of sin and|made inwardly just through the cleansing and 
death,’’ that wars in his members; and that he is/sanctifyiug power and Spirit of Christ revealed in 
thus delivered from the power of sin; and has a|the soul; which is commonly called sanctification.” 
Robert Barclay declares: “‘As we firmly believe 

y Christ bearing “ our sins in his own body on \it was necessary that Christ should come, that by 
by the washing of regeneration | his death and sufferings he might offer up himself 

a sacrifice to God for our sins, who his ownself 


‘bare our sins in his own body on the tree,’ so 
we believe that the remission of sins which any 


partake of, is only in and by virtue of that most 


satisfactory sacrifice, and not otherwise.” ‘ We 
consider our redemption in a twofold respect or 
state, both which in their own nature are perfect, 
though in their application to us the one is not, 
nor cannot be, without respect to the other. The 
first is the redemption performed and accomplished 
by Christ for us in his crucified body without us; 
the other is the redemption wrought by Christ io 
us, which no less properly is accounted a redemp- 
tion than the former. The first, then, is that 
whereby man, as he stands in the fall, is put into 
a capacity for salvation, and hath conveyed unto 
him a measure of that power, virtue, spirit, life 
and grace that was in Christ Jesus, whicli, as the 
first gift of God, is able to counterbalance, over- 
come and root out the evil seed, wherewith we are 
naturally, in the fall, leavened. 






knowing the divine life which is in him to flow 
into their souls, by which they are kept alive unto 
God, and bring forth fruit to his praise.” 

“Is it not possible for persons who have been 
educated in the belief that Christ has suffered in 
their stead the penalty due to their sins, and that 
they are saved by his imputed righteousness, to 
place their whole reliance for salvation on his 
sacrifice, and to conclude that they are perfectly 
safe while they are rejecting the visitations and 
requisitions of his spirit, and are no better than 
nominal believers of the truths of the gospel? 
Can such a literal belief make them participants 
of the body and blood of Christ, while they know 
nothing of the power of his resurrection and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, not having been made 
conformable to his death ?” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forri1en.—News from England to the 10th inst. The 
Shenandoah, which had sailed for New York, put back 
to Liverpool on the 6th inst., having been disabled in 
heavy gales. The Fenian leader, O’Leary, has been 
convicted and sentenced to twenty years penal servi- 
tude. The trial of others was progressing. The pro- 
ceedings in Jamaica excite much comment in England: 
they are to be made the subject of investigation by the 
government. The British Parliament bas been sum- 
moned to meet on the Ist of Second month next. It is 
believed the Russell ministry will submit a Parliamen- 
tary Reform bill. The official returns in regard to the 
cattle disease, continue to show a material increase. 
The Board of Trade returns show a large increase in the 
value of the exports from Great Britain. In the Court 
of the Queen’s Bench, the trial of Capt. Corbett on the 
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charge of selling the Shenandoah to the rebels, and en- 
listing men for her, resulted in an acquittal. Intelli- 
gence had been received of the death of Dr. Barth, the 
celebrated African explorer. The Liverpool cotton 
market active, sales of the week 99,000 bales; prices 
3 3d. higher than at the close of the previous week. 
Orleans fair, 23d.; middling uplands, 21}¢d. The market 
for breadstuffs quiet and steady. Provisions dull. Con- 
sols, 87}. U.S. five-twenty’s, 64. 

The Hamburg papers state that a portion of the Heli- 
goland rock having been long undermined by the sea, 
had fallen, and was engulfed in the waves. Out of five 
hundred inhabitants on the island, seventy are said to 
have perished. 

There was great rejoicing in Sweden at the adoption 
of the government bill for reform in the Constitution, 
by all the four branches of the Legislature. 
House of Nobles the vote was 361 against 294. 
Chamber of Clergy passed it by an unanimous vote. 

Leopold, King of Belgium, has deceased, at the age of 
seventy-five years. He will be succeeded by his son 
Leopold, aged about thirty years. 

Later advices from South America say there is no 
change in affairs in Chili. The blockade of the ports 
continued. In Peru peace has been restored. No 
further fighting between the Paraguayans and the allies 
is reported, the latter were carrying on the campaign 
vigorously, advancing in pursuit of the Paraguayans. 

In Mexico the war continues with varying success, 
but on the whole the Liberals appear to be gaining 
ground. It is said that President Juarez is securely 
established at Chihuahua. 

Unitgep States.— Congress.—A bill to prevent for the 


present the importation of foreign cattle, in order to | 
guard against the introduction of the disease which 


prevails in Europe, has passed both Houses. The reso- 
lution to appoint a joint committee to enquire into the 
condition of the so-called Confederate States, passed 
the Senate in an amended form by a vote of 33 to 11. 
The House of Representatives passed a resolution that 
until otherwise ordered the representatives from Ten- 
nessee be invited to take seats in the hall of the House 
of Representatives. Another resolution passed the 
House instructing the Committee on Commerce to in- 
quire into the expediency of revising the laws regulat- 
ing commerce on the northern frontier, so as tv remove 
needless restrictions and give new safeguards against 
fraud ; and also one “ that all papers which may be of- 
fered relative to the representation of the late so-called 
confederate States of America, or either of them, shall 
be referred to the joint committee of fifteen without de- 
bate, and no member shall be admitted from either of 
the so-called States until Congress shall declare such 
States, or either of them, entitled to representation.” 
Various bills and resolutions have been laid before Con- 
gress, which it is impossible to notice in this brief sum- 
mary. The House of Representatives decided to adjourn, 
with the consent of the Senate, from the 21st of 12th 
mo., to the 9th of First mo., 1866. The Senate adopted 
a resolution appropriating $500,000 for the relief of des- 
titute Indians in the south-west. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resdlution, with only six negative 
votes, declaring that the House cordially agree with the 


Secretary of the Treasury in relation to the necessity of 


a contraction of the currency. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported a bill, entending the right of suf- 
frage to coloured persons in the District of Columbia, 
which was made the special order for the 10th of next 
month. 

Oregon.—This State ratified the anti-s]avery amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, on the 
11th inst. 


The Freedmen.—General Grant states as the result of |49 a 50 cts. 


warmly of the good conduct of the negroes during the 
war, and says they must be thoroughly protected in 
their persons and property, have the right to enter the 
courts, and should be encouraged to work. He believes 
they will then be the best working class in the world. 
Alexander H Stephens declines being a candidate for 
the United States Senate. A number of plantations 
near Augusta have changed hands lately, the purchasers 
being mostly from the North. The Georgia House of 
Representatives has instructed the Judiciary Committee 
to report a bill securing to coloured persons the rights 
of property, the right to sue and be sued, and to testify 
in the courts. 

Mississippi—The Legislature reconsidered the vote 
rejecting the constitutional amendment, and ratified it 
with certain conditions and reservations, the chief ob- 


In the |ject of which seemed td be to deny and protest against 
The|jany power in Congress to legislate in regard to the 


freedmen of the State, or to abolish slavery where it 
lawfully exists in any State that may refuse to ratify 
the amendment in question. 

Kentucky.—The Legislature has again refused to pass 
the constitutional amendment abolishing slavery. Bills 
|have been passed by large majorities, removing all dis- 
abilities from persons engaged in the late rebellion, 
pardoning those who have committed treason against 
the commonwealth, and restoring all persons to the 
legal rights of which they were deprived by the act of 
1862. 

Maryland.—Chief Justice Bowde has sustained the 
constitutionality of the registration law in that State, 
which excludes those who cannot take the test oath. 
The judge says, the new constitution must be recog- 
nized as the organic law. It was designed to render 
the Union indissoluble by excluding from the polls and 
offices of the State, all who had actively engaged in the 
rebellion, or gave it aid and comfort. 

The Coinage.—The total value of the bullion deposited 
at the mint and branches during the last fiscal year, was 
$32,248,755, and the coinage during the same period 
was $32,819,248. The coinage at the branch mint in 
San Francisco amounted to $19,144,875. 

Phitadelphia.—Mortality last week, 286. Of consump- 
tion, 38 ; inflammation of the lungs, 25. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 406. 

Miscellaneous.—A fire in Chicago on the 16th, destroy- 
ed property to the value of $250,000. The Canadian 
government is giving the Americam reciprocity question 
early attention, and proposes sending a deputation to 
Washington. 

Jamaica advices to the 6th inst. have been received. 
The number of negroes executed thus far is from 2000 
to 4000. Among the legislative measures introduced 
are a loan of £50,000 to meet the expenses of extin- 
guishing the rebellion ; a bill confiscating rebel property; 
a bill to suspend the present constitution, abolishing 
the House of Assembly and Legislative Council, and 
providing for a Legislative Chamber, to be composed 
solely of the nominees of the crown. 

The ice gorge in the river below St. Louis, Mo., gave 
way on the 16th, and the ice swept past the city with 
great power, sinking or seriously damaging a number 
of steamers and barges, involving a loss of about 
$300,000. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 18th inst.—New York.—American gold, 146. U. 
S. sixes, 1881, 107}; ditto, 5-20, 1862, 103%; ditto new, 
1003. Superfine State flour, $7.10 a $7.55. Shipping 
Ohio, $8.70 a $9. Baltimore flour, common to extra, 
$8.60 a $10. White Gennessee wheat, $2.75; amber 
club, $1.85. Oats, 57 a 62 cts. Rye, $1.07. Yellow 
corn, 91 a 92 cts.; western mixed, 95 a 96 cts. Cotton, 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.75 a $8. 





his observations during a recent journey through Vir- | Red wheat, fair, $2.10; good and prime, $2.20 a $2.25; 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, that | white, $2.50 a $2.70. Rye, 95a $1.05. Old yellow corn, 
the majority of the negroes in those States are living in|85 a 88; new, 81 cts. Oats,50 cts. Clover seed, $7 a $8. 
comparative idleness, and nearly all refuse to make con- |The offerings of beef cattle reached about 2400 head. 
tracts for their labour until after the new year. They/The sales ranged at from 11 to 13 cts. for common, 14 
have imbibed the idea that they are to be furnished|a 15 cts. for fair to good, and 16 a 17 cts. for prime. 
with lands, and that a distribution will soon take place.| About 2800 hogs sold at $13 a $15, the 100 Ibs. net. 
The Legislature of Tennessee having refused to allow|Sheep were rather lower, about 10,000 head arrived and 
negro testimony to be taken in the courts of the State,|sold at from 6} to 74 cts. per lb. gross for good fat sheep. 
General Fisk, Superintendent of Freedmen, has issued 


an order providing that all cases in which the freed 
people are concerned, shall be referred to the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for adjudication. A special election has 
been ordered by the City Councils of Washington, to 
ascertain the opinion of the white voters in regard to 
negro suffrage in the District of Columbia. 
Georgia.—Gov. Jenkins was inaugurated on the 14th 
inst. In his address to the Legislature he said, that 
there was now no conflict between the Constitution of 
the United States and that of the State of Georgia, the 
laws of the United States being supreme. He speaks 
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NOTICE. 

The Office of the Treasurer of Friends’ Freedmen As- 
sociation bas been removed to the Provident Life and 
Trust Co., No. 111 South Fourth street. Friends having 
contributions or collections will please leave them there 
betweer the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock. 

Ricuarp Capsury, Treas. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, will meet hereafter, in the usual places, at 10 
o’clock instead of 11 o’clock. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Boadle, Mass., $4, vols. 39 and 40; 
from G. Gilbert, Agt., Pa., for A. Gilbert, $2, vol. 38, 
and for J: Gilbert and E. Y. Cope, $2 each, vol. 39; 
from J. Hoyle, Sr., and B. Hoyle, O0., $2 each, vol. 39; 
from H. Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 39; from M. Bonsall, 0., 
per J. Fawcett, Agt., $4, vols. 38 and 39; from W. Bell, 
Ind., $2, vol. 38; from G. M. Eddy, Mass., $2, vol. 39; 
from R. E. Ely, Pa., $5, to No. 52, vol. 40; from J. W, 
McGrew, O., $2, vol. 39; from J. Lipsey, O., per J. Faw- 
cett, Agt., $2, vol. 38; from Sarah A. Cope, Pa., $2, 
vol. 39; from J. Bell, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 38. 


Received from Jno. Boadle, New Bedford, Mass., $5; 
from Friends of Smithfield, O., per Jas. W. McGrew, 
$50; and from Dani. J. Morrell, Johnstown, Pa., $14, 
for the Relief of the Freedmen. 


Errata.—In the Receipts of Payments for “The 
Friend,” published in last week’s issue, instead of “ for 
A. Woolman, N. Y., $2, to No. 16, vol. 36,” read “ for 
Mary W. Woolman, O., $2, vol. 39 ;” and in the Receipts 
for the Freedmen, instead of “from Abner Woolman, 
Steamburg, N. Y., per Jehu Fawcett, $5,” read “ from 
Abner Woolman, Damascoville, 0., per Jehu Fawcett, 


$5.” 


The Women’s Aid Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, incited by the earnest appeals for relief con- 
stantly coming from laborers amongst the freedmen, 
and satisfied that this great work will require the com- 
bined energies of all who are willing to engage in it, feel 
anxious to contribute more freely to the supply of cloth- 
ing so urgently called for. For this purpose they solicit 
the co-operation of Friends in every way that cam pro- 
mote the work; and will be grateful for assistance in 
money, material, or aid in the manufacture of garments, 

A Stated Meeting of the Association will be held at 
the House of Industry, 112 North Seventh street, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 23d inst., at 3 o’clock. 

Donations in money may be sent to the Treasurer, 
S. W. Cope, 1312 Filbert St.; or in dry goods to R,G, 
Smith, 34 North 11th St. 

Exven L. Suits, Seeretary. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1865. 


Friends desirous of aiding the Freedmen can obtain 
garments ready for sewing, upon application at the 
room No. 501 Cherry street, or by letter to 

Joe, Capsory, JR., 
403 Arch Street. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Persons having any of the following numbers of “ The 
Friend,” and not wishing particularly to preserve them, 
would confer a favor and be paid full subscription price 
therefor by: forwarding them to John Richardson, 
Agent, No. 116 North Fourth St., viz., vol. 38,—Num- 
bers 1, 3, 7, 9, 12, and 27. Vol. 39,—Numbers 1 to9 
inclusive. 


WANTED. 


Wanted immediately, by the Friend’s Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, a suitable Friend to act as Superia- 
tendent of Schools at Yorktown. We trust that the 
work in this district will not be allowed to suffer from 
want of a devoted and competent person to take the 
oversight of it. Apply to Paruip C. GaRRert, 

No. 400 Chestnut St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA») 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josava H. WortTsiné- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Ch 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Orange street, 
Philadelphia, on the 29th ult., Jacos Suep.ey, Jr., and 
Rours, daughter of the late James Kite, all of this city. 
eed 


Diep, on the 11th of Eighth month last, Mary W. 
Wurvery, widow of the late John Whinery, a member 
of New Garden Montbly and Particular Meeting, in the 
74th year of her age. 

—, at his residence near Cropwell, N. J., on Fifth- 
day the 21st of Ninth month, 1865, Josera B, Evays, 
aged 32 years,a member of Upper Evesham Monthly 
and Cropwell Particular Meeting. 


RRA Be 
. 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





